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The System Garden - a glimmer of hope 


The System Garden at the University of Melbourne has had a long history. It was one of the first developments at the site, 
starting in 1856 as Frederick McCoy's uniquely designed botanical teaching artefact. Unfortunately, from the late 1800s the 
garden suffered through eras of neglect and/or encroachments by building-hungry faculties. 




In the late 1990s a comprehensive analysis of this history was undertaken. A key issue the study raised was the lack of effective 
master planning across the university, which resulted in little or no recognition of this heritage site’s cultural and historical 
significance at state or international level. A conservation plan was prepared a decade later, but this has not prevented yet more 
encroachment by a new build-over project (started 2017) in 
the northwestern corner of the garden. 


Significant advocacy efforts were applied from many quarters, 
including AGHS, to persuade the chancellery to instruct the 
current project designers to avoid this encroachment and to 
formally protect it from future attempts to do so. Despite 
hosting the garden’s 160th year anniversary celebrations in 
October 2016, the chancellery gave the encroaching project 
the go-ahead and it is now well advanced. 

However, the widespread resistance to the current project 
apparently prompted the university to have a master 
plan prepared for the System Garden. After consultation 
with interested parties in mid-2017, the plan is soon to be 
released. In essence it offers some hope that the garden 
will have a future in a recognisable form that at least in 
part evokes the original layout more strongly, as well as 
reinstating some features of the original garden. The plan 
shows, in summary: 

■ new, part-circular hedging that resonates with the full 
circle enclosure of the original — on a practical level, this 
manages the excessive foot traffic away from crossing 
the garden 

■ reinstatement of a segment of the moat that originally 
encircled the conservatory, along with corresponding 
segmented radial beds which were the essence of the 
whole layout at 1856 

■ reinstatement of a radial pathway, again evoking a 
primary feature of the first design 

■ (advanced development stage) recovery of once- 
encroached space to the southwest corner for new beds 
and further re-establishment of the overall layout. 

Anyone remotely interested in seeing a strengthened and 
protected System Garden going forward is strongly encouraged 
to write to the Vice Chancellor of the University of Melbourne 
(Glyn Davis, email: vc@unimelb.edu.au), urging that the full, 
staged development be supported and committed to. Without 
this commitment from management, the master plan is but a 
glimmer of hope that, as has been shown over the life of this 
garden, might be all too easily extinguished. 


Above:The historic System Garden offers sheltered quiet within a 
crowded campus, photo Trevor Pitkin 2016 

Below: Original scheme showing water circle/moat around conservatory. 
Plan drawing of the System Garden showing the components referred 
to in the text. From George Tibbits, Anne Neale and Gwen Pascoe 
(1998) The system garden, also known as the botanical garden, University of 
Melbourne - an historical analysis 
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Honorary Snipper — Trevor Pitkin 

Cover A cold foggy morning in the Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, which 
celebrate their bicentenary in 2018. See Debbie Rudder’s article on p 5. 
photo Mark Fountain © RTBG 


In the October 2016 issue of Australian Garden History (vol 28 no 2, 
pp 24-26), we featured the history of the Systems Garden in Trevor 
Pitkin’s article The historians, the polymath, the impresario and their 
system garden’.The Systems Garden has also been recognised in Toby 
Musgrave’s newly released collection of exquisite, small gardens around 
the world, Green escapes: the guide to secret urban gardens. 
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Editorial 


Bernadette Hi nee, Editor 


On page 4 of this issue 
Lynne Paul pays tribute 
to writer, editor, publisher 
and gardener Sue Ebury, 
Countess of Wilton, patron 
of the Australian Garden 
History Society for seven 
years until her death on 
12 April this year. Her lively 
presence and strong support 
as patron contributed hugely 
to the success of the Society’s 
conferences and talks. She will 
be very much missed. 

Botanical gardens feature in 
our Snippet by Trevor Pitkin, in Debbie Rudder’s history of the Royal 
Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, and in our review of the commemorative 
book produced for the occasion, The Gardens - celebrating Tasmania’s 
botanical treasure 1818 - 2018 . 

Many of this issue’s articles show the international dimension of past and 
present influences on our garden history. We explore Australia’s links with 
eminent Britons — John Dwyer writes on the botanist Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, and John Leslie Dowe on the botanical artist Marianne North. 
Jane Lennon tells us of an unexpected connection between Greece and 
Australia, revealed on Corfu when AGHS members visited the island with 
Trisha Dixon on her June 2017 garden tour. And Jennifer Evans takes us 
into literary realms as she looks at connections between landscape and 
fiction, especially a propos Jane Austen. 

A modest Canberra gardener is remembered in the name of a flower so 
pretty that it tempted botanical artist Cheryl Hodges to find out the story 
of ‘Home’s ranunculus’. And — staying in the national capital — historian 
Libby Robin discovers an intriguing kind of walking on Mount Ainslie. 

With his seasonal timing at its most apt, Greg Johnson takes us on a 
winter visit to a celebrated Danish garden created some 200 years ago, 
and restored in an undertaking which the owners admit has called for 
Herculean efforts. Although in one sense garden restoration is open-ended, 
Sanderumgaard is magnificent today. 

I hope you enjoy it. And because I can’t resist, here’s a crossword clue for 
you: ‘Efficiency personified in tanned gardener (10, 5)’. 
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Suzanne Jean Grosvenor, Lady Ebury, 
Countess of Wilton (1943—2018) 


Left: Lady Ebury, 
Countess of Wilton. 

photo Francis Grosvenor, 
Earl of Wilton 

Middle: Sue in a 
Kyoto garden. She 
became an expert 
in Japanese garden 
design during her 
many visits to Japan. 

photo Francis Grosvenor, 
Earl of Wilton 

Right: Sue in her 
‘Antipodean 
meadow' on 
Mt Macedon during a 
post-conference tour 
in 2012. 

photo Stuart Read 


In 1980, Sue Ebury was an enthusiastic foundation 
member of the Australian Garden History Society 
(AGHS). She edited the Proceedings of the First 
Australian Garden History Conference, and was 
honorary joint editor of its early journals and 
newsletters, and Victorian president 1980—82. 

For the last seven years she has been the Society’s 
patron. Sue firmly believed in the unique 
characteristics of AGHS, a national organisation that 
encompasses history, horticulture, garden design and 
conservation of the landscape and the environment. 

Sue took her role as patron very seriously. She had 
that happy knack of being abreast of the society’s 
activities without ever intruding. She was actively 
involved in the Society, attending meetings in her 
home state of Victoria when she could, and visiting 
other regional branches for special events. 

Born and educated in New Zealand, Sue’s love 
of gardens and gardening began in her childhood. 

In an interview published in Australian Garden 
History in January 2010 (vol 21 no 3), she 
commented: ‘I became a gardener very early’. 

Sue remained a passionate and adventurous 
gardener throughout her life. 

Sue worked in publishing for 19 years as 
commissioning editor then publisher and was 
directly involved in several successful titles on 
the use of Australian plants in gardens including 
Thistle Harris’s Gardening with Australian plants 
series. Her talent as an editor and publisher was 
recognised in 1971 and 1975 when she won the 
Barbara Ramsden Award for editing. How lucky 
the Society was to have her skills available in 
its formative years! Peter Watts comments that 
she was a meticulous editor, and that attention 
to detail was evident in all her endeavours. Sue 
edited The war diaries of Weary Dunlop, wrote 
his biography, Weary: the life of Sir Edward 
Dunlop, and The many lives of Kenneth Myer, 


each demonstrating her careful research and 
sensitive writing. 

Never one to sit back and watch others do the 
work, Sue became active not only in AGHS but in 
other organisations which allowed her to share her 
love of the arts. She was a member and generous 
patron of the Development Council (later known as 
the Foundation Board) of the National Fibrary of 
Australia from 2010 to 2017. She generously shared 
her time, expertise and knowledge with so many 
people, and her astonishing memory for names and 
faces never ceased to amaze us. A conversation with 
Sue was always special. 

Sue knew how to engage her audience, as those of us 
who have read her contributions to Australian Garden 
History or heard her speak at AGHS events know. 
Trips to Europe and Asia allowed her to research 
many different gardens and gardeners, and resulted 
in several papers and lectures. ACT members will 
recall her superb lecture ‘Three Medici gardens’ and 
her 2017 presentation ‘Visionary or vandal? Fancelot 
“Capability” Brown and the English landscape’. 
When a conference began with Sue’s opening remarks, 
she always set the scene for its themes and challenged 
us to reflect on the Society’s role and importance in 
the current environment. 

For years Sue cared devotedly for her daughter 
Fady Georgina Fucy in the USA and then finally in 
Victoria, where Fady Georgina died in 2003. 

Sue passed away on 12 April 2018 after a short 
illness. She is survived by her husband Francis 
Grosvenor, Earl of Wilton. We extend to him our 
deepest sympathies. 

Sue Ebury shook the branches of life’s tree and 
joyfully shared its fruits with everyone who was 
fortunate enough to know her. 


Lynne Paul is the Chair of the Tasmanian branch of AGHS. 
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Debbie Rudder 


A Tasmanian botanical bicentenary 


The botanical garden in Hobart's Domain 
was established by Lieutenant-Governor 
Sorell on doubly-appropriated land, 
employed bushranger Martin Cash as 
overseer and convicts as labourers, 
controversially supplied vegetables to 
Lieutenant-Governor Arthur and fodder to 
his horses and sheep, and today features 
a superb conservatory and lily pond, 
a significant seed bank and a unique 
subantarctic plant house. It is a place 
of science and beauty, education and 
recreation, and it has a colourful history. 

In 1818, just 14 years after British settlers arrived 
in Van Diemen’s Land, the colonial power that 
had seized the island from its original owners 


chose to expropriate 50 acres of land overlooking 
Hobart Town from its second British occupant. 
Thus land used by Indigenous people for at least 
5000 years (shown by isotope analysis of charcoal 
at the base of mussel-shell middens on the site) 
became in turn John Hangan’s farm, Rowland 
Loane’s lost cause, the Government Garden, 
the Royal Society’s Gardens, Hobart Botanical 
Gardens and, from 1967, the Royal Tasmanian 
Botanical Gardens. 

It has been a garden in which to grow food, trial 
crops, introduce exotic fish to a receptive colony, 
classify and propagate plants, introduce colonials 
to the world’s flora and overseas visitors to the 
local flora, play games, listen to music or watch 
a Shakespearean comedy. Crucially, it provides 
refuge for endangered species and stores their 
seeds for posterity. 


Jardin botanique 
d’HobartTown (lie 
Van Diemen) dessine 
par L Le Breton, lithe 
par P Blanchard. From 
Jules-Sebastien-Cesar 
Dumont d’Urville 
Voyage au pole sud et 
dans I'Oceanie, Atlas 
Historique plate 160. 

WL Crowther Library, 
Tasmanian Archive and 
Heritage Office 
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Autumn colours at 
the Gardens, looking 
towards the gazebo. 

photo Lorraine Perrins 
©RTBG 


After shivering in the cold, misty atmosphere 
provided for Macquarie Island plants, visitors can 
marvel at the significant hot-climate cactus and 
palm collections, stroll through the conservatory 
imbibing the splendour of massed flowers, and 
enjoy the delights of Japanese, Chinese, New 
Zealand or Tasmanian flora. The natural beauty 
is complemented by permanent sculptures and 
temporary displays of art and craft. It is a place 
to return to in different seasons to experience an 
ever-changing feast of colour, form, scent and sound. 


My favourite sculpture is a wooden statue of a 
gardener eternally hoeing. This gnarled old man 
is dressed in formal work attire, topped off by a 
bowler hat. To me he represents all the labourers, 
botanists, horticulturalists, superintendents/ 
directors, support staff, trustees, donors and 
volunteers who have collaborated over 200 years 
to create and recreate the Gardens. 


ornamental plants. The colony’s farms soon 
proved productive. In 1818 surpluses of grain 
and meat were shipped to Sydney to feed its 
starving settlers, and two water-driven flour 
mills were built in Hobart to grind grain for local 
consumption. One of these mills was situated next 
to the Government Garden. 

In 1828 the Garden’s first Superintendent, 
William Davidson, imported over 2000 vines and 
fruit trees. He supervised the erection of a wall 
with built-in fireplaces and flues to protect nearby 
plants from frost. While no fires are lit in Arthur’s 
Wall today, it is still a prominent and interesting 
feature. The hard labour for this project, like 
most of the unskilled work in the Garden in the 
colonial era, was carried out by convicts. The 
appropriation of scarce bricks, mortar and convict 
labour to make the wall was another criticism 
aimed at Lieutenant-Governor Arthur. 


Early harvests and early imports 

The first known introduction of exotic plants 
to Tasmania was in 1788, when William Bligh 
planted apple seedlings on Bruny Island. Perhaps 
he was wishing that he had been so provident on 
his first visit in 1777. When d’Entrecasteaux’s 
ships visited Recherche Bay in 1792, Felix 
Delahaye planted vegetables for the benefit of 
both local people and future seafaring visitors, but 
the French explorers returned nine months later 
to find there was no produce to harvest. 

Early Hobart settlers, and the Government 
Garden, imported seeds from England and 
seedlings from Cape Town, hoping to provide 
food and replicate their home environment 
on this distant island. Planting grains, 
vegetables and fruit trees was the first priority, 
followed by establishing other exotic trees and 


Davidson also collected seeds of 150 native 
species from kunanyi/Mt Wellington. Collecting, 
cultivating and researching the local flora 
continues today, but pursuit of this aim, in 
competition with maintenance of the exotic 
collections and in the face of often meagre 
budgets, has waxed and waned over the life of 
the Gardens. Swapping local plants or seeds with 
other botanical gardens has been an important 
way for all of them to diversify collections, but 
staff are much more aware today that this practice 
risks spreading pathogens. 

Convict labour was used to help stretch tight 
budgets well into the 20th century. The gangs 
required close supervision, and from 1854 to 1856 
Martin Cash served as overseer. Himself an escapee 
from Port Arthur, a ‘gentleman bushranger’ who 
was rarely violent but who killed a policeman while 
trying to avoid recapture, Cash was lucky to be sent 
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to Norfolk Island rather than the gallows. There 
he transformed into a ‘trusty’ before returning 
to Tasmania on a ticket-of-leave and working for 
Superintendent Francis Newman. 

Plantings and exchanges 

In the 1850s Newman developed the conifer 
collection, built hothouses and helped local 
industry by distributing cuttings of apple and pear 
varieties, plus grasses and other useful plants. 

He also created the first permanent water supply, 
a reservoir that later became the picturesque lily 
pond. In i860 eighteen tench were released into 
the reservoir, from where they were introduced to 
other Tasmanian rivers and lakes, and eventually 
to Victoria and New Zealand. 

Victoria’s zealous botanist Ferdinand von Mueller 
contributed numerous plants with potential value 
as crops. In 1863 he sent seeds of ‘the finest kinds 
of tobacco’, and a plot of land in the Gardens was 
to be set aside for their cultivation. Three years 
later Superintendent Francis Abbott reported that 
he had planted about 300 varieties of grass and 
clover; 100 of wheat, oats and barley; 200 of peas 
and beans; 100 of maize; and over 30 of tobacco. 
In 1871 Mueller sent walnut, hickory, cork oak 
and conifers, and he kept sending material into 
the 1880s. 

The earliest botanical samples collected from 
Macquarie Island, by visiting sailors, were sent 
to Kew Gardens. Later, three New Zealanders 
collected plant material on this subantarctic 
island: John Scott in 1880, Augustus Hamilton in 
1894, and his son Harold in 1911 —13. Harold, a 
member of Mawson’s expedition, tried to establish 
a garden there from seeds and cuttings supplied 
by Superintendent John Wardman, but all 
perished in the cold, windy conditions. Hamilton 


had intended collecting Macquarie Island plants 
for the Hobart Gardens, but it appears that his 
material was sent elsewhere or failed to thrive. 

Housing the collections 

Wardman greatly increased the educational value 
of the Gardens by establishing a herbarium that 
held specimens of Tasmanian timber and paper 
as well as hundreds of fruits and seeds. He also 
built a palm house that doubled as a fernery, and 
he planted thousands of trees and hundreds of 
Tasmanian plants. In 1932 the Electrolytic Zinc 
Company funded research into pasture plants; the 
plots of grasses, clover and kale became another 
educational feature of the Gardens. 

The conservatory was designed by the next 
Superintendent, Ira Thornicroft. Instigated 
and endowed by Gardens Trustee and apple 
orchardist Louis Shoobridge on condition that 
the government and city council each match his 
donation, the building was completed as World 
War 2 broke out. By 1943, wartime austerity 
had made it impossible to produce the thousands 
of blooms needed to fill the grand building. 

This problem was solved by the well-travelled 
Thornicroft and staff members Miss Peppin, Miss 
Weymouth, Miss Tait and Mrs Houston. Working 
in their own time, they filled the sandstone bays 
with detailed miniature dioramas representing the 
houses, gardens and people of eight nations, to the 
delight of thousands of visitors. 

The Gardens today 

Experimental work with native plants and 
propagation of exotic plants continued through 
the war years, and both activities thrive today, 
led by Director Gary Davies and aided by funds 
donated by plant lovers. Scientific staff collaborate 
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Top left: Gardens 
superintendent 
Francis Abbott Jnr 
(1799-1883) and 
his family. 


with researchers from other organisations, and 
much of their work aims to understand the life 
cycles of endangered plants and harvest and store 
large quantities of seed. 


Top right: Australia’s 
Macquarie Island 
station looking 
towards Wireless Hill, 
where the endangered 
Macquarie Island 
cushion plant Azorella 
macquariensis was 
collected, 
photo Natalie Tapson 

Bottom left: Davies 
waxflower Phebalium 
daviesii, a slender 
shrub endemic to 
northeastern Tasmania, 
flowering at the 
Gardens nursery, 
photo JA Wood 

Bottom right:The lily 
pond in summer, 
photo Mark Fountain 

All images ©RTBG 


One seed bank success is the waxflower Phebalium 
daviesii , named after the amateur botanist who 
collected a specimen in about 1855 and sent it to 
Kew Gardens. Restricted to a small area prone 
to flooding and other risks, it was thought to 
be extinct until rediscovered in 1990. Gardens 
staff nurtured cuttings taken from 26 genetically 
distinct plants and collected over 30,000 seeds 
from their progeny, more than enough for 
thorough research into germination requirements 
and to help safeguard the species from extinction 
by banking seed in both Hobart and Kew. 

Following in the footsteps of Harold Hamilton, 
botanist Natalie Tapson has tramped up 
and down the steep wind-buffeted slopes of 
Macquarie Island, collecting the seeds of several 
rare species and establishing a very special 
garden. This outpost of the Royal Tasmanian 
Botanical Gardens is a ‘seed orchard’, a genetically 
diverse plantation of the key species Azorella 
macquariensis, a critically endangered cushion 


plant that grows nowhere else. Natalie’s work 
is made possible by the ongoing support of the 
Australian Antarctic Division. 

On land nurtured for generations by the 
Muwinina, where Governor Arthur was criticised 
for growing cabbages for his wealthy friends, 
there is now a community food garden that 
educates visitors about sustainable production of 
vegetables and distributes its produce to needy 
locals. Where brass bands once entertained 
visitors with sacred music on Sunday afternoons, 
today much effort is devoted to presenting spring 
fairs, summer concerts and other events to raise 
funds for the Gardens as well as to entertain. 

And a wonderful band of volunteer Friends of 
the Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens provide 
guided tours, grow plants for sale and assist staff 
with events and research. 


Writer and curator Debbie Rudder lives at Maroubra, 
surrounded by an award-winning native garden. She first 
visited the Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens in 1968 
with her parents Shirley and Peter Sharp, garden lovers 
who later became begonia experts. She enjoys writing 
about science, technology, nature, art and history. 
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A surprising connection 


Corfu to the west of mainland Greece is 
the greenest of the Ionian islands dotted 
through the Mediterranean Sea, and was 
one of the places visited on Trisha Dixon's 
June 201 7 garden tour. 

The island is green due to the dense canopy of over 
three million olives trees forming woodlands along 
some high steep ridges and receiving good winter 
rainfall. Two high and well defined ranges divide 
the island into three districts, of which the northern 
is mountainous with its highest point Mount 
Pantokrator at 911 metres, the central undulating, 
and the southern low-lying. It is approximately 
64 km long and around 32 km wide. Its shape 
resembles a sickle to which it was compared by 
the ancients: the concave side, with the walled city 
and harbour of Corfu in the centre, lies toward the 
Albanian coast. In 2007, the city’s old quarter was 
added to the UNESCO World Heritage List. 


Homer identified six plants that adorned the 
garden of Alcinous: wild olive, pear, pomegranate, 
apple, fig, and grape vine. Of these the apple and 
the pear are very inferior in Corfu; the others 
thrive, together with all the fruit trees known in 
southern Europe, with addition of cumquat, loquat 
and prickly pear and in sunny spots, the banana. 
When undisturbed by cultivation, the myrtle, 
arbutus, bay and holm oak form a rich brushwood, 
along with fir and Turkey oak on the hills. 


The house at 
Gastouri. 

all photos Jane Lennon 
except where specified 


Gastouri 

We visited the garden of Cali Doxiades at 
Gastouri, 15 km south of the city. Cali bought 
the 200 year old farmhouse in 1976 before she 
married. She loved wildflowers and not the 
artifice of gardens. But as a garden owner and 
hands-on gardener she had to learn anew after 
initial failures. The eight hectare property had 
six hectares of abandoned olive groves and a 
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vineyard, and only a small walled area near the 
house entry where flowers could be grown. The 
estate runs roughly north—south and faces the 
sea. Water supply was an issue so she installed two 
cisterns to collect roof run-off and then another to 
collect run-off from the land, as all the rain was 
previously absorbed by the soil in autumn and 
winter and there was no rain over summer. 

A distinguished writer, Cali travelled to many 
countries enjoying dry land plants and joined 
the Mediterranean Garden Society of which she 
was president from 2001 to 2004. Her garden has 
grown, influenced by her travels, and has a variety 
of plants as well as climbing roses, irises, carob, 
fig and many succulents. She has created a great 
walled garden, terraces of fruit trees, oleander 
avenues to the ancient olive woodland, a citrus 
grove, a mixed fruit orchard and a large vegetable 
patch for home consumption. 


traditional Corfiot dishes and homegrown 
demi-sec wine made from the local Kakotrygi 
variety of grapes. While talking over the meal 
she mentioned that she had spent some of her 
childhood in Brisbane. 

An Australia connection 

Cali’s father was Constantinos Apostolou Doxiadis 
(1913—75) who graduated in architectural 
engineering from the Technical University of 
Athens in 1935, obtaining a doctorate from the 
Technical University of Berlin a year later. In 
1937 he was appointed chief town planning officer 
for the Greater Athens area. During World War 
II he was head of the Department of Regional 
and Town Planning in the Ministry of Public 
Works while being part of the Greek resistance 
for which he was decorated by the Greek and 
British governments. He distinguished himself as 



Left: The citrus 
orchard. 

Right:The vineyard 
of the house. 


About two-thirds of the grounds are not cultivated 
but are well maintained with mostly wooded 
and maquis areas and some wildflower meadows 
connected by a network of paths. All through the 
year there are indigenous plants to admire such 
as six varieties of orchids. Most of the ancient 
olive trees have never been pruned for production 
because they are valued for their appearance, 
but they still produce enough decent quality 
oil as well as table olives. In one grove near the 
house, the areas around the olive trees were 
turned into irregular raised beds built of dry-stone 
walls using nearby field stones which were also 
used as cobblestones in paths. The walls are a 
traditional local method called ‘covolado’ with no 
cement. The beds have naturalised bulbs in them 
such as fragrant narcissi, purple bearded irises, 
belladonnas and cyclamen. 


After a guided walk through her garden and 
woodland, Cali provided a lovely lunch of 


Minister of Reconstruction at the end of the war 
but in 1950 machinations of a new government 
led to his role being abolished. 

Following failed attempts to get work in the UK 
and USA, he decided in 1951 on Australia where 
he had visited Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Brisbane on several occasions in his government 
role. He set off on the three-month voyage to 
Australia with his wife and three daughters and 
envisaged his future work as a mix of government 
and private contracts. But when they arrived he 
found that the Menzies government had been 
elected and most of his contacts had gone, plus his 
degrees from Athens and Berlin did not qualify 
him as an architect in Queensland. 

He set up a construction business and that 
collapsed due to a cut in government funding. 

So in January 1952 he purchased 20 ha in Miles 
Platting Road in Rochedale, 17 km south of 
central Brisbane, then all farmland. His farm had 
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a house and cottages and after trying various 
crops he settled on growing tomatoes. For the 
next three years while his daughters travelled 
up to Somerville House for schooling, he was 
both a farmer and a lecturer at the University of 
Chicago and on NBC. 

Despite his daughters loving the outdoor life 
after high-rise living in Athens, Doxiadis decided 
he did not want to be a tomato grower and they 
sailed back to Athens where he established his 
firm of consulting engineers, Doxiadis Associates, 
which became world famous with projects 
in 40 countries. One of his best-known town 
planning works is Islamabad. Designed as a new 
city when the capital of Pakistan moved from 
Karachi, it was fully realised, unlike many of his 
other proposals in already existing cities where 
shifting political and economic forces did not 
allow full implementation of his plans. The plan 
for Islamabad separates cars and people, allows 
easy and affordable access to public transport 
and utilities, and permits low-cost gradual 
expansion and growth without losing the human 
scale of his ‘communities’. We had the privilege 
of seeing these plans in the Benaki Museum in 
Athens. 

Doxiadis never visited Australia again and 
by the time he addressed the US Congress in 
1966 on the future of American cities, his brief 
time in Australia had disappeared from his CV. 
Cali said he regarded his time here as a failure 
with nothing to show. She also has not visited 
Australia since her happy childhood days in 
Brisbane. 

Cali talked about the problem of combining the 
artificial creation of a garden with the natural 
surrounding landscape. Slopes, hills, distant 
mountains and the sea provide a landscape 
‘so beautiful in itself that all you have to do is 
refrain from betraying it’. This means providing 
transitions from the artificial to the natural 
environment, that is, incorporating the garden 
into the landscape. And that is what we enjoyed 
at Gastouri. 


Cali Doxiadis (2017) A Mediterranean garden in Corfu, 
15 pp typescript. 

Susan Johnson (2017) The Missing Link’, Courier Mail 
QWeekend, 16-17 December: 16-17. 


Jane Lennon AM is a Brisbane-based heritage consultant 
with a PhD on cultural landscape conservation. She and 
her husband own and manage a small native forest in 
northern New South Wales. 
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Top: Drystone 
benches encircle the 
trees in the olive 
grove. 

Second: AGHS’s 
immediate past 
chairman John Taylor 
shares a Corfiot lunch 
with Cali Doxiadis 
at the home of 
her friend Marilee 
Anargyrou in the 
village of Pelekas, 
Corfu. 

Third The terrace of 
Cali Doxiadis’ house is 
shaded by a spreading 
olive tree. 

Bottom: The author 
during her visit to the 
Doxiadis house, 
photo supplied by author 
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John Leslie Dowe 


Marianne North's paintings of 
Australian gardens, 1880—81 


Painting 732. Palms and 
Ferns, a Scene in the 
Botanic Garden, Queensland. 
Oil on board, 34.7 x 
41 cm.This scene in the 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens 
depicted the area known 
as Fern Island, which was 
surrounded by a shallow 
‘moat’ and densely planted 
with palms. Only remnants 
of this area remain today. 

© Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew 


The English botanical artist Marianne 
North visited Australia and New Zealand 
in 1880-81, and completed 90 paintings 
(80 in Australia, 10 in New Zealand), 
mainly of the indigenous flora in habitat. 
Among her paintings are a number 
of scenes which represent historically 
important images of some Australian 
botanical gardens. 


One of the many features of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Kew, England, is the Marianne North 
Gallery displaying 832 paintings by the artist 
Marianne North (1830—90) who travelled 
the world from 1871 until 1884 painting the 
indigenous floras. Marianne was a wealthy, 
unmarried and unconventional woman, who 
viewed her painting as work and the display of 
her paintings in her gallery, which she personally 
funded, as a form of public education. 
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In Australia Marianne North took excursions to 
the Bunya Mountains, the Blue Mountains and 
Illawarra before travelling overland to Melbourne. 
From Melbourne on 13 November she took a 
steamer to Albany, Western Australia, and travelled 
for 50 days throughout the southwest, completing 
23 paintings. She returned to Melbourne on n 
January 1881, and went on to Tasmania, visiting 
Deloraine and Hobart, and taking excursions to 
Mt Wellington, Huon Valley and New Norfolk. 
After completing 27 paintings in Tasmania, she 
left Hobart on 18 February 1881 by steamer for 
New Zealand — and thence home to England. 
During the 202 days that she spent in Australia, 
she completed 80 paintings. Throughout her 
travels in Australia, she was the guest of governors, 
premiers and influential citizens. Being a ‘goodwill 
ambassador’ for the British botanical establishment 
based at Kew Gardens, she met with many 
botanists and scientists and where possible visited 
and painted the local botanical gardens. 

In addition to her paintings, three books were 
posthumously published documenting her 
travels, based on her extensive diaries. The 
Australian journey was included in volume 
two of Recollections of a happy life: being the 
autobiography of Marianne North edited by her 
sister Mrs John Addington Symonds (Marianne’s 
sister Catherine Symonds) which was published 
by MacMillan & Company in London in 1892, 
two years after her death. 

Marianne was a clear and truthful writer, 
occasionally insightful and witty, and she 
recounted her destinations and activities with 
intelligence and orderliness. Many of her 
paintings are described or alluded to in her 
books, thus making a clear connection between 
her travel discourses and the immediacy of the 
plants and scenes that she depicted. 

Of the 80 paintings that she did in Australia, six 
were scenes in botanical gardens: four in Brisbane 
and one each in Melbourne and Hobart. This 
article presents each of these paintings and cross- 
references them with her writings. A number of 
her paintings are of considerable historical interest. 
In some, the scenes she painted remain readily 
identifiable, whilst others are a record of lost or 
otherwise strongly altered environments. 

Travels in Australia 

Marianne arrived in Brisbane on 8 August 1880 
by steamer from Singapore, and after a night in a 
hotel that she described as ‘clean but unattractive’ 
she moved to Government House as the guest of 
Joshua Peter Bell, Administrator of Queensland 


in the temporary absence of Governor Sir Arthur 
Kennedy, his wife Lady Margaret Miller Bell and 
Georgina Kennedy, youngest daughter of Governor 
Kennedy. Government House was adjacent to the 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens which were then under 
the directorship of Walter Hill. She immediately 
went to work and produced four paintings over the 
next few days: 

The weather was too untropical for much out-of-door 
sketching, and the gardens were dried up and 
unattractive ... The famous araucaria [Araucaria 
bidwillii] trees in the Botanical Gardens were brown and 
dusty, and not larger than the one in the temperate 
house at Kew. The ferns and palms looked bare and 
cold [paintings 732 and 743 ], There were few flowers, 
though the Government House garden alone was 
rich with sweet home flowers — roses, carnations, 
heliotropes, etc., a few tecomas [Bignoniaceae spp., 
possibly Campsis, Pandorea and Tecomaria ] and 
tacsonias [ Passiflora sp.] in addition showing that 
the present cold was rare [painting 738 ]. Dracaenas 
[Cordyline sp. or Dracaena sp.], strelitzias [Streliztia 
reginae orS. nicoiai], and Norfolk Island pines [Araucaria 
heterophylla] also give a different look to the gardens, 
as well as wattle trees [Acacia spp.], yellow with 
thousands of fairy balls and leaves mimicking the 
eucalyptus, though the young seedlings begin with 
the ordinary acacia leaves. There were some grand blue 
nymphaeas [possibly Nymphaeagigantea] blooming 
on the water [painting 783 ], but shrivelled and 
deformed by the unusual cold: certainly the climate of 
subtropical Queensland was rather different from what 
I had expected. 



AAuy 


Marianne North 
(1830-1890). 
Frontispiece of Some 
further recollections of 
a happy life, selected 
from the journals 
of Marianne North 
chiefly between the 
years 1859 and 1869, 
published in 1893. 

Courtesy of James Cook 
University of North 
Queensland 
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Top left: Painting 709. View from the Botanic Gardens, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 

Oil on board, 25.3 x 35.6 cm.This view is from Government House, Hobart, 
looking across the Derwent River, with Risdon to the left, Geilston Bay to the right, 
Shag Bay almost straight ahead and Mt Direction in the far distance.The painting 
is possibly from a window inside Government House and apart from buildings on 
the other side of the river is similar to views of today. 

Top right: Painting 738. View in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens. Oil on board, 
47.1 x 33.8 cm. Marianne painted this scene from the upper floor of Government 
House, looking west toward Mt Coot-tha with the Brisbane River in the middle 
ground and Government House parterre in the foreground.This scene is no longer 
recognisable, as buildings of the Queensland University ofTechnology 
block any views from Government House. 

Lower left: Painting 783. View in the Botanic Garden, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Oil on board, 35.2 x 50.7 cm.This painting depicts Nymphaea gigantea, which Mari 
nne described as the ‘grand blue nymphaeas blooming on the water, 
but shrivelled and deformed by the unusual cold'.The location of this 

painting is not known. 


Opposite left: Painting 754. View of Melbourne, From the Botanic Gardens. 
Oil on board, 35.7 x 25.5 cm. Marianne painted this view of the Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens from the Eastern Lawn looking toward the Exhibition Building 
which had just been completed and opened for the Melbourne International 
Exhibition.The tall plants in the foreground are Cordyline australis. The Exhibition 
Building is no longer visible from the Botanic Gardens, the view 

being obscured by tall buildings. 

Opposite right: Painting 743. Brisbane Botanic Gardens. 
Oil on board, 35.5 x 25.3 cm.This scene depicted some of the many palms that 
were being grown in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, looking north-east toward the 
Brisbane River and the avenue of Bunya pines ( Araucaria bidwillii).The scene was 
painted from a location adjacent to the current Gardens Theatre. 

© Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


1880, travelling to the Bunya Mountains, then 
overland to Sydney, via an inland route passing 
through towns such as Stanthorpe, Tenterfield, 
Armidale and Mudgee. She was not impressed 
by the city of Sydney: 

Each individual house seemed to grow up like a 
fungus, wherever it fancied, without any reference to its 
neighbours, or any particular advantage to itself, and an 
enormous tract of country was spoilt by ugly buildings. 

She was given a tour of the Sydney Botanical 
Gardens by the naturalist George Bennett: 

He was about eighty, but took me all over the 
Botanical Gardens, showing me with great delight 
how much bigger the Ficus bennettii was than the 
Ficus moorei.The gardens were lovely, but I longed for 
the country. 

Marianne did not produce any paintings of the 
Sydney Botanic Gardens. She then travelled onto 
Illawarra and eventually to Melbourne: 

A noble city, and its gardens are even more beautiful 
than those of Sydney, with greater variety of ground, 
and lovely views over the river... The dracaenas 
[Cordyline australis] in the many gardens about 
it were loaded with great flower-branches 
[painting 754 ], and the ti-tree [Leptospermum 
scoparium] was everywhere gay with bloom, 
reminding one of the May bushes at home. 
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In Melbourne, she met with Victorian 
Government Botanist Baron Ferdinand von 
Mueller who ‘gave us a great deal of his 
company’. From Melbourne she took a steamer 
to Albany and from there travelled throughout 
the southwest of Western Australia, and 
produced what are among her most accomplished 
Australian paintings. The Western Australian 
paintings were all of plants in their habitats and 
still-life presentations, but none of gardens. She 
briefly returned to Melbourne before taking a 
steamer to Tasmania, arriving in Launceston 
on 22 January 1881. She travelled by train 
to Hobart and found Mt Wellington and its 
foothills to be of great botanical interest. In 
Hobart she was the guest of Sir John Henry 
Lefroy, Administrator of Tasmania, and his wife 
Lady Charlotte Anna Lefroy at Government 
House. Marianne met with Francis Abbott, 
Superintendent of Hobart’s Botanical Gardens, 
who took her on an excursion to St Crispin’s 
Well. With regard to her painting of the Hobart 
Botanical Gardens, she wrote: 

Rainy weather came on, and I was glad to be in the 
beautiful rooms at Government House, my room 
looking over the blue bay with the great terrace of 
flowers in front [painting 709 ]. 

Marianne‘s Australian paintings were described 
in the Official guide to the North Gallery as 
‘perhaps, the finest of the collection, very fully 



illustrating the most striking features of the 
marvellous Australasian flora’. Surprisingly, 
Marianne’s contribution to Australian botany and 
botanical art has been somewhat overlooked by 
many taxonomists and art historians because of 
the difficulty in classifying her work as either art 
or science. 

Her paintings are an important record in the 
development of Australian botanical gardens, 
and offer an insight into the late colonial era 
of which she was an outstanding example of 
an independent intrepid traveller who devoted 
her life to sharing the world’s flora through her 
paintings and books. 

Further reading 

Anon (1914) Official guide to the North Gallery, 

6 th edition. Royal Gardens, Kew, London. 

M Payne (2016) Marianne North: a very intrepid painter, 
revised edition. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

Richmond. 

H Vellacott, ed. (1986) Some recollections of a happy life: 
Marianne North in Australia and New Zealand. Edward 
Arnold, Melbourne. 


Dr John Leslie Dowe is an adjunct research fellow 
at the Australian Tropical Herbarium, James Cook 
University, Cairns. He is presently completing a biography 
of Marianne North which focuses on her travels and 
botanical observations in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Hooker's Australian connections 


Plan of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, 
Kew, at about the 
time of retirement of 
Joseph Dalton Hooker 
as director. Coloured 
engraving (?) after 
E Millicent Sowerby, 
1886. 

Wellcome Collection 

Portrait of Sir Joseph 
Hooker (1817-191 I), 
Director of Kew 
Gardens, London 
1865. 

© Board ofTrustees 
of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker (181 7-1911), 
the son of Sir William Jackson Hooker 
(1785-1865) of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Kew, was an outstanding British 
botanist and explorer. It is said that 
Hooker in his prime claimed to be able to 
recognise on sight ten thousand different 
species of plants. 1 He was Assistant 
Director at Kew (1855-65) and then 
Director (1865-85). He received many 
honours, and was President of the Royal 
Society (1873-77). He has many links 
with Australia's botanical history. 

Hooker accompanied Ross’s Antarctic expedition 
(1839—43) as assistant surgeon on the Erebus and 
botanist to the expedition. During the voyage, 
Hooker visited Van Diemen’s Land twice, in 1840 
and 1841, and also had a brief stay at Port Jackson 
before sailing to New Zealand. After his return to 
England he published the six volume Botany of 
the Antarctic voyage (1855—60), including Flora 
Tasmaniae (i860). 


Hooker met Charles Darwin in London before 
the Antarctic expedition sailed, introduced 
by a fellow officer who had been with Darwin 
on the Beagle voyage. Hooker was to become 
Darwin’s closest friend. Their correspondence 
began in 1843 when Hooker, freshly returned 
from the Antarctic expedition, was approached 
about working on Darwin’s collection of plants 
from the Beagle voyage. They exchanged 
1400 letters over the years. As early as January 
1844 Darwin cautiously revealed to Hooker 
his growing conviction that species are not 
immutable, an idea that was to revolutionise 
human thought. 

Hooker’s botanical knowledge expanded during 
his travels to the Himalayas and India (1847—51). 
The beautiful illustrations in Hooker’s influential 
Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya (1849—51) 
showed their garden potential. Many of the 
rhododendrons to be found in English gardens 
in the 1880s were grown from seeds collected by 
Hooker in Sikkim. 
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Tasmanian links 

Flora Tasmaniae was dedicated to Ronald Campbell 
Gunn and William Archer. Hooker’s ‘Introductory 
Essay’ contains much of interest including a 
catalogue of some 139 naturalised plants of the 
Australian colonies. The essay included the first 
published support of Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection, by a recognised man of science. 

Ronald Campbell Gunn (1808—81), a botanist 
and public servant, was private secretary to Sir 
John Franklin, Lieutenant-Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land (1837—43), and met Joseph 
Hooker during his visits to Hobarton. Hooker 
wrote that he could ‘recall no happier weeks of 
my various wanderings over the globe, than those 
spent with Mr Gunn, collecting in the Tasmanian 
mountains and forests, or studying our plants in 
his library’. 

Gunn had been collecting botanical specimens 
for William Hooker at Kew from the 1830s. He 
became secretary of the Horticultural Society in 
1839, an d the Tasmanian Society in 1840. He 
was a contributor to and editor of the Tasmanian 
Journal of Natural Science (1842—49). He was 
the first Tasmanian to be elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society (in 1854). 

William Archer (1820—74), after training as 
an architect in London, returned to Tasmania 
in 1842. He designed the garden at the family 
estate ‘Woolmers’, and had other successes as 
an architect in Tasmania. He was also a botanist 
of note. On a trip to England in 1856—58 he 
engaged in botanical studies, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society. Joseph Hooker 
noted that Archer had returned to England with 
‘an excellent herbarium, copious notes, analyses, 
and drawings, and a fund of accurate information 
on the vegetation of his native island, which have 
been unreservedly placed at my disposal’. Archer’s 
contribution to Flora Tasmaniae of ‘a beautiful 
series of drawings of Tasmanian Orchids’, together 
with 100 pounds was acknowledged. 

Frederick Adamson 

In On some of the naturalised plants of Australia, 
Hooker began by noting: 

My sources of information upon this 
subject are unfortunately extremely scanty, 
and almost confined to data procured 
from the vicinity of Melbourne, where 
Mr Adamson has paid especial attention 
to the introduced species which have run 
wild, and assumed the positions and 
importance of native plants . 


Who was Mr Adamson ? All that we can learn 
from Hooker’s essay is that ‘Mr Robertson and 
Mr Frederick Adamson, both settlers in Victoria, 
have formed very extensive and excellent 
collections there between the years 1840 and 
1855, which have all been sent to Sir W. Hooker’. 
From the interstices of Mueller’s correspondence 
we find that Adamson, the son of one of the most 
eminent merchants in Glasgow, was a school and 
college companion of Joseph Hooker, an old and 
valued friend, very fond of botany and held in 
high regard. But in Australia, he did not do well. 
Mueller had to help him with loans of 5 pounds 
from time to time 


It seems that Adamson continued to provide 
information to Hooker until shortly before the 
publication of Flora Tasmaniae. The listing of 
Xanthium spinosum has the comment attributed 
to Adamson, ‘First observed in April 1857, in 
isolated passages near Melbourne. I am informed 
that it also first appeared in great quantities in 
the present year, at Queenscliff, near the Heads.’ 
The common name of this plant in Australia is 
Bathurst burr, because it was troublesome in the 
Bathurst district of New South Wales from the 
1840s. Hooker seems to have been unaware of 
the 1852 Report from the Select Committee on 
the Scotch thistle and Bathurst burr of the NSW 
Parliament which included evidence that Bathurst 
burr was on the banks of the Nepean River in 
about 1838, and in the Bathurst district by 1840. 
The plant had been introduced to Australia and 
spread in the tails and manes of horses, initially 
brought from South America. In 1856 the 
Victorian Thistle Prevention Act (1856) proscribed 
Bathurst burr in addition to named thistles. 

The Act was the first noxious weeds legislation 
in Victoria. 


The opium poppy 
Papaver somniferum, 
listed by Hooker in 
Flora Tasmaniae as 
one of the naturalised 
weeds of the 
Australian colonies. 

photo Sue Snell, 
Wellcome Collection 
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‘Xanthium spinosum L found in orchards near Melbourne by S. Hannaford, Summer 
1852.’ 

The pencil annotation by R Bayer of the Australian National Herbarium, Canberra, 
reads ‘Oldest known collection of Xanthium from Australia. Cited by Bentham’.The 
Bentham citation is in Flora Australiensis vol 3 (1867) p 535. 


John Robertson 

We know rather more about Mr John Robertson 
(1803—1862), mainly because in September 
1853 he contributed a letter to Lieutenant- 
Governor La Trobe’s project of obtaining letters 
from Victorian settlers, eventually published as 
Letters from Victorian pioneers (1898). Robertson 
emigrated from Scotland to Van Diemen’s Land 
in 1831. He moved across Bass Strait to Portland 
Bay in 1840 with 1000 ewes, a team of six working 
bullocks, two cows, a horse and four men. By May 
1840 he had settled on a run of 11, 810 acres on 
the Wannon River near Casterton which he named 
‘Wando Vale’. Within five years he had 7300 
sheep on the run. He retired to Scotland in 1854. 
Robertson collected many botanical specimens at 
Wando Vale, preparing 4000 for presentation to 
Kew before he left ‘for the old country’. 


He had a high estimation of his own knowledge 
of botany, asserting in a letter to Sir William 
Hooker at Kew in November 1854: ‘With the 
exception of the late Mr Robert Lawrence, 

Mr Ronald Gunn, and our much-respected 
ex-Governor, Mr La Trobe, I never met any 
individual resident who knew anything more 
about Australian plants than myself’ (quoted in 
Maiden 1908, p no). The omission of Mueller 
is remarkable. 

As Hooker’s sources were, on his own account, 
so scanty, it is surprising that he did not refer 
to other sources, such as Samuel Hannaford’s 
Jottings in Australia or Notes on the flora and 
fauna of Victoria (Melbourne, 1856), which 
included introduced plants. Sir William Hooker 
was advised of this publication in Mueller’s 
letter of 1 February 1857, although with the 
claim that it was ‘virtually a copy of my first 
report’. The National Herbarium of Victoria 
was established in 1857, and a specimen of 
Xanthium spinosum collected by Hannaford 
in 1852 was the first of that species recorded 
there. Hooker seems to have no interest in 
such sources. 

Naturalised plants 

The catalogue of naturalised plants included 
in the essay, described as ‘chiefly compiled 
from the Melbourne collections and notes 
of F. Adamson, Esq, to which are added the 
species enumerated in Mueller’s Reports, and 
Backhouse’s and Gunn’s MSS’ was prefaced by 
the following: 

The following list refers almost entirely 
to Melbourne, a colony established 
about twenty years ago. I have no 
such list of the introduced plants of 
any other Australian colony, and 
the scattered notices of naturalized 
plants that I have met with in various 
travels are not sufficiently definite to 
be quoted. Thus, in Mitchell's first 
journey, I find a singular observation, 
that Horehound and common grass, 
or Dog-tooth Grass, spring up wherever 
the white man sets his foot, by which 
I assume that the M arrubium and 
Cynodon are meant, but cannot 
be sure. 

The passage Hooker refers to here, from 
volume 1 of Mitchell’s Journal of an expedition 
into the interior of tropical Australia (1848), is 
full of interest. The ‘white man’s foot’ colonial 
trope can be traced back to 17th century 
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colonisation, and John Josselyn’s New Englands 
rarities discovered (1672). Major Mitchell’s 
‘singular observation’ extended the trope from 
‘Plantain’ to ‘Horehound’ and ‘Dog-tooth 
Grass’ but the common theme was asserting the 
inevitability of conquest by Englishmen. 

The sources mentioned by Hooker included 
Mueller’s reports and Backhouse’s manuscripts. 
James Backhouse was a Quaker missionary and 
naturalist. Arriving in Hobart in 1832, he spent 
six years in Australia, departing from Fremantle 
in 1838. He was in Van Diemen’s Land until 
1837, visiting Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. He 
gave Kew two manuscript volumes of botanical 
recollections in Australia. * 1 2 

Mueller’s reports began with his First general report 
of the Government Botanist on the vegetation of the 
Colony (1853). I n ib Mueller named 57 introduced 
species that were ‘not only naturalized beyond 
the possibility of extirpation, but even overpower 
the more tender indigenous plants’. Space will not 
permit further remarks about Mueller in this paper, 
but his outstanding role in Australian science in the 
19th century must be acknowledged. 

The 139 naturalised plants listed in Hooker’s 
catalogue include plants of particular interest 
to garden history in Australia. In addition to 
traditional weeds of cultivation such as wild 
oat, darnel, charlock, rye grass and winter grass, 
there were many plants cultivated as herbs and 
vegetables including oregano, fennel, salsify, 
lemon balm, radish, salad burnet, purslane, 
safflower, parsnip, and winter cress. 

There were many other garden escapes including 
Californian poppy, opium poppy, long-headed 
poppy, large and small mallow, French catchfly, 
Russell lupin, seaside daisy, sweet briar, daisy, 
buttercup, perennial sweet pea, sweet pea, pear, 
peach, Mexican poppy, capeweed, scabiosa, 
verbascum, Paterson’s curse, gorse, couch, 
verbena, quaking grass, larkspur, Scotch heraldic 
thistle, canary grass, blue pea, chickweed, 
dandelion, red clover, and white clover. 

Hooker’s Australian connections — Mueller, 

Gunn, Archer, Adamson and Robertson — and 
the introduced plants they gathered for him and 
the Kew collections, are valuable sources for 
the history of ecological changes resulting from 
British colonisation. 


Footnotes 
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The ‘very fragrant’ 
blooms of 
Rhododendron 
dalhousi3e. Joseph 
Dalton Hooker (1849) 
The Rhododendrons 
of Sikkim-Himalaya, 
Reeve, Benham 
and Reeve, London, 
Plate I. 

© Board ofTrustees 
of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 
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Finding a foothold in place: 
in search of Mount Ainslie 


The labyrinth on I heard about it on local radio, a passing fragment 

Mount Ainslie, Q f an interview that was part of Tim the Yowie 

Man’s regular segment. Tim celebrates the wild in 
all photos Tom Griffiths . . . 

Canberra; he takes its Bush Capital style seriously 

and likes to discover and explore its uncanny paths 

and byways. A labyrinth on Mount Ainslie sounded 

intriguing: but why? And could we find it? 

The artist Julie Rickwood was speaking when 
I switched on: she explained that the labyrinth 
had emerged as an ephemeral work of healing in 
2006, a time when Julie’s life was in turmoil. She 
was walking, walking, walking on Mount Ainslie 
as her mind turned over. One day, she strayed off 
the track into the bush and found herself in a level 
clearing on a knoll, a quiet private place, where 
she could listen to the mountain and her heart. 

She started to gather fallen wood and sticks, the 
driftwood of the bush. Gradually, over many 


visits, she constructed a path — not a path with a 
destination but rather a path inwards onto itself. 

A classical labyrinth follows seven paths into its 
centre. Julie’s spans about 15 metres, its outer limits 
right at the foot of a splendid gnarled gum, its 
centre shaded by outstretched branches. Arranging 
her driftwood direction-markers, Julie completed 
the journey to the centre of the labyrinth on the 
winter solstice in 2006. She had created ephemeral 
art it its own private-public place — for the artist, 
not for a crowd — but from here on, the art itself 
began to create its own community. 

A labyrinth, unlike a maze, is not a puzzle: it is easy 
to see its centre. The task it provokes is to follow 
a ritual, to search out the path to its heart. It is a 
ritual walking, like a miniature version of paths 
followed by pilgrims everywhere, a discovery of 
self, as much as an exploration of place. It is not 
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a grand Ithacan journey, rather a voyage inward 
in a tiny landscape. It is meditative, private and 
healing. This labyrinth operates on the scale of 
insects and tiny lizards; it is a smaller than human 
space of small deliberate steps. 

What had the labyrinth become, 12 years after 
Julie started its course ? How could it still be 
there, being discussed on the radio, in 2018? 



The pathway in was unmarked, but clear. 

A distinctive casuarina forest shields the labyrinth 
from the rocky main track up Mount Ainslie, but 
it also alerts one to the minor byway that leads 
to a clearing on a grassy knoll. There is a view of 
the summit, but one is just halfway up (or down). 
Yet there is a significance in this half-way place. 

It is a place now tended by many hands, a site for 
all who want to pause and reflect on life. Sticks 
alone would have rotted and faded, but now they 
are matched with rocks and stones, and with 
new sticks of course, all decorated with found 
objects. A huddle of casuarina cones highlights the 
opening path to the labyrinth and its heart. 

Julie Rickwood, who calls the labyrinth Five 
senses, sees its community as its ‘co-creators’. 

The labyrinth is not merely hers, but also the 
work of all the people who need a reason to potter 
on the mountain. Labyrinth-curating is a form 
of gardening, of ordering one’s inner self whilst 
arranging nature. And, of course, it is not just the 
humans who curate it. Our visit was supervised by 
three rather bossy crows perched above. Children 
have been here — their Easter eggs were hiding 
in the box at its centre, and their cubbies are all 
around — some rather big and well-designed, 
impressive stick houses, perhaps assembled with 
the help of obliging adults. Yet on our visit — on 
a sunny May Sunday — we were alone. It is still 
possible to be private if you want to be. Walking 
connects the place to the city, yet also separates 
it. You have to choose to go there, to search it 
out. A bush labyrinth is a site for deliberate, not 
accidental, encounters with place and self. 

Julie’s artistic work continues alongside that of the 
community: indeed, she curates the labyrinth’s 
community, supplying a visitors’ book and a pen 
for thoughts and drawings. It has filled steadily. 
Now in its twelfth year, she is on book 12. 

The sturdy house-shaped box for the book has 
become a treasure trove for feathers, flowers, nuts. 
We add our names to the book, then close the lid 
of the box. Pausing at the heart of the labyrinth, 
we listen, sniff the air, and gaze into the middle 
distance, to the plains where suburban Canberra 
blushes with autumn colour. Then we quietly read 
Five senses — Judith Wright’s poem that gives its 
name to the labyrinth. The crows continue their 
commentary undistracted by the strange antics of 
the humans below. 


Top:The author and 
a gum tree near the 
labyrinth on Mount 
Ainslie. 

Middle:Visitor book 
number twelve at the 
labyrinth. 

Bottom:The track up 
Mount Ainslie. 


Libby Robin writes about nature, environment and ideas. 
Her latest book, The environment: a history of the idea 
is published by JHUPress, and co-authored with Paul 
Warde and Sverker Sorlin. 
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Denmark's romantic garden 
Sanderumgaard — 

love's labour found 


The garden of the 
Danish estate of 
Sanderumgaard. 

all photos Greg Johnson 
unless otherwise specified 


For most gardeners, the pleasures of caring 
for one garden for 10 or 20 years seems a 
lifetime - so the responsibility of owning a 
garden for almost 200 years is both a rare gift 
and a great challenge. A garden originally 
developed with much dedication, then 
allowed to slumber for more than 170 years, 
was the somewhat daunting prospect facing 
Erik and Susanne Vinci's family. Fortunately, 
the bones of the garden of Sanderumgaard 
manor house on Funen Island, Denmark, 
and pictorial and descriptive records of its 
1800s heyday remained. In 2010, theVinds' 
dream was realised with the opening of the 
restored garden by HM Queen Margrethe II 
of Denmark. 


winter. At that time, most gardens are yet to reach 
their full seasonal exuberance, but there are other 
delights — the chance to see the garden’s structure 
more clearly, along with arboreal silhouettes, the 
first bulbs and green growth. There are fewer 
visitors in the garden shots, and in our case at 
Sanderumgaard, the chance of a personally guided 
tour with Susanne Vind. 

Our walk took us along paths and past 
monuments and structures of the restored garden, 
admiring the vista views and circling back towards 
the manor house and a recently created rose 
garden overlooked by the original summer house, 
and finally to the visitor shop built in the stable 
building. As we walked, Susanne Vind recounted 
some of the history of the garden and explained 
the lore and significance of the garden structures. 


Sanderumgaard is 12 km southeast of Odense, 
Denmark’s third largest city and the birthplace 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Our visit was in 
early spring, when the garden was emerging from 


The early years 

Johan Billow acquired the Sanderumgaard estate 
of 900 ha of arable land and forest in 1793, the year 
before the end of his post as Lord Chamberlain 
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In 1808, Sanderumgaard was mapped by 
surveyor Peder Larsen Birk.The plan shows 
the location of buildings and monuments, 
walkways, greenery, canals, streams and 
garden space. Larsen Birk's survey shows 
that the garden was developed in two 
stages. Twenty-nine acres south of the 
main building were developed first, and in 
1807, the year before Larsen Birk prepared 
the plan, the garden was extended by 13 
acres in a southerly direction. The plan is 
a meticulous record of the garden mid¬ 
development and an important reference 
document for restoration and ongoing 
development. 

With etchings from 1798, paintings 
from 1806, the plan from 1808, Christian 
Molbech travelogues from 1811 and the 
poet Mathias Winther’s book from 1816 
with illustrations by Johan Hanck, as 
well as Billow's own diaries from 1795 to 
1827, the garden stands among the best 
documented of the time. 


to Denmark’s Crown Prince Frederik. When 
Billow fell out of favour at court, he devoted his 
energy to the estate. To make the garden, the 
area was drained and levelled, with canals dug to 
distribute water through the garden. Billow planted 
poplars, willows, pines and birches, and a large 
number of fruit trees. Follies and monuments were 
constructed, and slowly the area was transformed 
into a harmonious and romantic garden that 
resonated with contemporary taste. 

After Billow’s death, the estate passed to the Vind 
family, and with other issues to preoccupy them, 
the garden gradually slipped beneath a cloak of 
forest and watery shallows. In the 21st century 
restoration, the Vinds are enhancing plantings 
and structures that emulate Billow’s vision, and 
adding other features which add to the garden’s 
charm. Visitors see the original layout in the older 
part of the garden, with two of Billow’s follies now 
restored. The restored system of narrow canals once 
again unifies the garden with islets, lawns and park. 

Conservation and reconstruction 

Hope for the restoration had first arisen when 
a landscape architecture student began a thesis 
on the garden under the aegis of Erik Vind’s 
father. The collated information, together with 
early plans, artistic records and writing about the 
canals, islets, lakes and gazebos, revealed a garden 
of great historical significance, with sufficient 



The urn on the plinth 
at Sanderumgaard 
bears a resemblance 
to a contemporary 
monument for the 
author CCL Hirschfeld 
at Seifersdorf Castle 
near Dresden, 
Germany, shown here 
in an engraving from 
Wilhelm Gottlieb 
Becker(1792) 

Das Seifersdorfer thal. 


documentation for restoration of the garden to 
about 1828, when Erik Vind’s ancestors had 
assumed ownership from Billow. 

A conservation and reconstruction plan 
documented key elements of the 1828 garden, and 
accommodated modern planning requirements 
and involvement of local authorities. Restoration 
began in the mid-1990s but was not without 
upset. A severe storm in 1999 damaged the 
gardens and stopped work. By 2003, damage 
to the watercourses had been resolved and the 
1.5 km long canal system had been cleaned and 
deepened. With the involvement of landscape 
architect Charlotte Skibsted, existing pavilions 
were restored in 2006 with funds from the 
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Top left: 
Sanderumgaard, 1904. 

Vind family collection 

Top right: A wintry 
Sanderumgaard in 
April 2016. 

Above: A rune stone. 

Right: Engraving of 
Sanderumgaard, 
‘Udsigt i 
Sanderumgaard 
Hauge', by 
Johan Frederik 
Clemens, 1798. 
WikiCommons, Odense 
City Museums 

Right: Marsh marigold 
('Coltho palustris van 
alba ) lights up the 
early spring pondside. 




Heritage Agency of Denmark. Subsequent 
funding from the philanthropic association 
Realdania allowed restoration of nine areas that 
lay as ‘islands’ in the gardens, to enable the 
2010 opening. If asked ‘When will the garden be 
finished?’, Susanne and Erik Vind remember that 
the only answer can be ‘Never!’ 

Biilow and Sanderumgaard 

When he started work on Sanderumgaard, Johan 
Biilow already had an extensive knowledge of 
great landscaping around Europe. His garden 
crystallised CCL Hirschfeld’s Theory of garden 
art (1779—1785) ideal of a sentimental moody 
landscape, a natural garden where movement 
and emotion underpin the garden’s meaning, 
composition and perspective. The garden also 
reflected Horace Walpole's plea in Essay on 
modern gardening (1771) to celebrate nature 
rather than obliterate it through excessive 
stylised architecture. 

Billow seemed to have been an enlightened 
man with a fine design sense, but he was also 
eminently practical. On garden walks he was 
always seen spade in hand. Although he had 
ambitious ideas for romantic plantings, when he 
died in 1828 the garden was incomplete. At his 
request, the spade was placed on his funeral 
coffin, instead of his numerous high insignias. 

It remains in the possession of the Vind family, 
displayed with honour amongst family treasures. 

A key aspect of Billow’s garden that the modern 
garden emulates is that the picturesque scenery 
should constantly alternate, so that new moods 
are evoked. It encapsulates a scenic staging 
where the different aspects, graceful and 
picturesque, add into each other. The garden also 
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recaptures Billow’s ideal of a place for reflection 
and contemplation, something of the resonant 
beauty of classical music without the sound! 

Close to the main building is Sommerlyst, one of 
the two garden arbours dating from Billow’s day. 
It is a country-style structure with thatched roof. 
Now conserved, it is kept evenly warm all year 
with heating fuelled by hay harvested on the 
property. 

Monuments 

Monuments that help to enliven nature are an 
important part of the garden’s ambience. To 
provide a succession of new interest, Billow 
commissioned the ornaments, pavilions and 
chalets over a number of years, both to surprise 
and to encourage introspection or contemplation 
amongst those who walked in the garden. One 
temple was dedicated to the god Pan, and Billow 
also erected an obelisk and a rune stone — all 
enjoyed by visitors today. 

The masonic garden style 

Billow was a freemason, and Sanderumgaard 
is one of few examples of a masonic garden, 
in which freemason symbols have been 
incorporated into garden structures. While Billow 
gave a more personal interpretation, the visitor 
has glimpses of the masonic sensibilities, most 
apparent at a hermit’s contemplation shelter, 
Tankefuld. 

Nearer the house than Tankefuld, a 
summerhouse looks out across a newly made rose 
garden which on the day of our visit was being 
crisscrossed by a marvellous Nordic invention 
— a robotic lawnmower which follows cables 
installed under the turf. 



'Tankefuld' 

The bark and thatch cottage Tankefuld (meaning'thoughtful' 
or'pensive') that Billow had built is still in the garden and 
now restored. Some of the successive signs on the narrow 
and gloomy paths leading to it read: 

'Do you know what you are responsible for?' 

'Be aware of the consequences or go no further!', 

'Greet death with hope and happiness.' 

Inside the hut stood an hourglass with two skulls. Today the 
messages may seem overly sombre but without modern 
health remedies and with the threats of wars, life was much 
less certain in the 18th century. 


Today it is also a tribute to the persistence and 
dedication of the Vind family, a gentle reminder 
of times past, and a tribute to sustainability and 
green growth. 

The project is supported by, among others, 
Realdania, the Augustinus Foundation, and 
Godfred Birkedal Hartmann Family Foundation. 
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Affectionately known as 
'Home's ranunculus' 



Above: Horrie 
Cleaver in his 
Barton garden. 

photo Cleaver 
family, via the author; 
photographer unknown 

Right: Watercolour 
by Cheryl Hodges 
of the ranunculus 
affectionately 
known as ‘Home’s 
ranunculus’. 

courtesy of the artist 



Cheryl Hodges 


After holding an art exhibition atYarralumla 
Nursery, I realised how inspired I had been 
by stories relating to plants. Then at the 
AGHS annual conference in Canberra in 
October 2016 I saw 'Home's ranunculus' 
and heard about a project encouraging 
people to grow it. I thought I'd like to paint 
it and to tell its story. 

Horrie (Horace) Cleaver was born at Majors Creek, 
near Braidwood in NSW. At the age of 18, while 
he was living with his parents in the Canberra 
settlement of Westlake, Horrie bought a Buick and 
set up his own hire car business, which was very 
much part of the early Canberra scene and ran for 
decades. On occasions John Curtin would hire him 
for outings. 

Horrie lived for over 70 years at the same address 
in the nearby suburb of Barton. In 1997, with two 
other long-term Canberra residents Eric Menzies 
and Arthur Carn, Horrie planted a commemorative 
tree in Stirling Park (the former Westlake), 
Yarralumla, near Lake Burley Griffin. The tree 
and an accompanying plaque mark the site of early 
tradesmen’s camps. 

When he was 94, Horrie won the ACT Heritage 
Garden Award in 1999. He excelled at grafting and 
propagating fruit and vegetables, which he gave to 
friends and neighbours. He also grew a remarkable 
ranunculus. Its origins are unknown but it has become 
affectionately known as ‘Home’s ranunculus’. 

Horrie died just after reaching 100, and his 
property was sold for redevelopment. Although the 
ranunculus plants died out within a few seasons, 
he had given several corms to a neighbour. She 
began a propagation project, distributing corms to 
gardening enthusiasts to keep this rare strain alive. 
Although the neighbour is not able to continue 
promoting this interesting ranunculus, several 
members of the Horticultural Society of Canberra 
have agreed to keep the project going. 


Cheryl Hodges is an artist living near Canberra. She 
works with watercolour on paper and vellum, painting 
a variety of subjects including Australian natives, flowers, 
fruit and vegetables - and more recently, insects. 
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Landscape and literature in the age 
of Lancelot Brown 


When Hannah More (1745-1833), a 
learned and prolific writer of the 18th 
century, strolled through the grounds of 
Hampton Court Palace in the company of 
Lancelot 'Capability' Brown (1716-83), 
she remembered how he illustrated his 
concept of garden design with reference 
to literature: 

He told me he compared his art to a literary 
composition.'Now there,'said he, pointing his 
finger, 1 make a comma, and there' pointing 
to another spot,'where a more decided turn is 
proper, I make a colon; at another part, where 
an interruption is desirable to break the view, 
a parenthesis; now a full stop, and then I begin 
another subject'(quoted in Dorothy Stroud's 
Capability Brown, Faber & Faber (1975), p 201). 

Hannah More is best known today for her part in 
the circle of Blue Stockings, a group of intelligent, 
educated women of the second half of the 18th 
century, who discussed and advocated for social 
issues of the day, including the education of 


women and the abolition of slavery. In spite of 
these apparently progressive views, the Blue 
Stockings were conservative in their social 
and religious attitudes, and More made use of 
Capability Brown’s principles of landscape design 
to create a horticulturally and morally ideal landed 
estate in her novel Coelebs in search of a wife 
(Cadell and Davies, London 1808). 


Stoneleigh Abbey in 
Warwickshire has 
been suggested as a 
source for Sotherton 
Court in Jane Austen’s 
Mansfield Park. 

photo Snowman, 
WikiCommons 


Landed estates and Jane Austen's 
writing 

Jane Austen (1775—1817) was familiar with 
More’s writing, and her heroine in Catharine 
(1792) is given a copy of Coelebs, but Austen’s 
attitude towards its overt didacticism is 
ambivalent; while she endorses its good 
intentions, the sophistication of her intellect 
cannot overlook its shortcomings. Nevertheless, 
she also made use of the politically and morally 
metaphorical significance of the well maintained 
landed estate. Austen and her late 18th and early 
19th century contemporaries could tap into an 
established tradition of a legible landscape, and of 
nationalistic and morally conservative ideology. 
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Literary presentations of landed estates in which 
the house and its surrounds are paradigmatic of 
its owner, and representative of a wider social 
and even religious order, can be seen as early as 
the mid-1750s, with the publication of Samuel 
Richardson’s The history of Sir Charles Grandison 
(3:753—54). Austen, like More, was very familiar 
with and very fond of Sir Charles Grandison, and 
Austen even wrote dramatic scripts for her family 
to perform based on his novels. 


Capability Brown design 
characteristics 


The river, bridge and 
house at Chatsworth, 
a classic Capability 
Brown landscape. 

photo Rob Bendall, 
WikiCommons 


The gardens created by Brown for real-life 
aristocrats were used as exemplars in improving 
novels of cultivated places for cultivated people. 

A Capability Brown website on Chatsworth, the 
Derbyshire estate famously suspected as being 
Austen’s source for Pemberley in her book Pride 
and prejudice (1813) (www.capabilitybrown.org/ 
garden/chatsworth), describes it in this way: 
Chatsworth includes all Brown's signature features: 
smooth rolling grassland running up to the house, a 
natural-looking lake, trees planted singly, or in belts 
and clumps, particularly on hills, and carriage drives 
with carefully planned views. The drive he created at 
Chatsworth, with falling parkland in the foreground 
and views of the bridge and the house beyond, backed 
by steeply rising wooded slopes, is one of the most 
impressive approaches to a country house in England. 


The national and cultural significance of a Brown 
landscape, and its influence, can equally be 
observed in the fictional estates of novels of the 
latter half of the 18th century and the first quarter 
of the 19th. The history of Sir Charles Grandison 
(Samuel Richardson, ed Jocelyn Harris (1972) 
Oxford University Press, London) describes 
Grandison Hall: 

Situated in a spacious park; which has several fine 
avenues leading to it... On the north side of the park, 
flows a winding stream, that may well be called a river 
... The park is remarkable for its prospects, lawns, and 
rich-appearing clumps of trees of large growth; which 
must therefore have been planted by the ancestors of 
the excellent owner; who, contenting himself to open 
and enlarge many fine prospects, delights to preserve, 
as much as possible, the plantations of his ancestors. 

Consider equally the description in Pride and 
Prejudice of Elizabeth Bennet’s first sight of 
Pemberley, the family home of the Darcys: 

It was a large, handsome, stone building, standing 
well on rising ground, and backed by a ridge of high 
woody hills; - and in front, a stream of some natural 
importance was swelled into greater, but without 
any artificial appearance ... She had never seen a 
place for which nature had done more, or where 
natural beauty had been so little counteracted by an 
awkward taste ... and at that moment she felt, that to 
be the mistress of Pemberley might be something! 
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Elizabeth’s later comment to her sister Jane that the 
alteration of her opinion of Mr Darcy must stem from 
when she saw his beautiful grounds at Pemberley is 
partly in jest, but it also represents her recognition of 
the symbolic value of the estate, and the role Darcy, 
and Elizabeth, must play within this social landscape. 
Pemberley’s grounds are crucial: nature must not be 
completely untamed, but humanity’s guiding hand 
should be sympathetic. 

More also drew on Brown’s garden landscaping 
principles, including as epitomised in Richardson’s 
description of Grandison Hall. One of the problems 
with More’s writing and symbolism for today’s 
readers, as it was for Austen, is its very exemplariness. 
Charles, the moral paragon and lord of the priory is, 
in the words of contemporary novelist Susan Ferrier 
‘insupportable’. Charles the man does, however, have 
the redeeming feature of a beautiful and productive 
garden attached to the Priory, and courts a heroine 
who appreciates gardening. 

Humphry Repton's vision 

Brown’s successor as the later 18th century’s 
fashionable landscape designer was Humphry 
Repton (1752—1818). Repton’s vision for the 
landed estate was rather more aggressive than 
Brown’s in the creation of picturesque views. 
AGHS’s most recent patron, the late Sue Ebury, 
Countess of Wilton, discussed Brown’s own role 
in the destruction of earlier more formal gardens 


on landed estates, which many at the time saw as 
tantamount to vandalism, in her talk ‘Visionary 
or Vandal ? Capability Brown and the English 
Landscape’ (see this issue, p 4). 

Repton’s development of the picturesque style 
of landscaping is used in Austen’s novels as 
suggestive of ‘improvement’ too far, and with the 
wrong motives. Austen visited Stoneleigh Abbey, 
the seat of her mother’s relatives the Leigh family 
and thought to be a source for Sotherton Court, 
in 1806. In Mansfield Park (1814) the owner of 
Sotherton Court, Mr Rushworth, wants to make 
‘improvements’, such as cutting down an avenue 
to create a more picturesque vista: 

'Repton, or any body of that sort, would certainly 
have the avenue at Sotherton down; the avenue that 
leads from the west front to the top of the hill you 
know' [said Mr Rushworth] ... 

'Cut down an avenue! What a pity! Does it not make 
you think of Cowper?"Ye fallen avenues, once more I 
mourn your fate unmerited'" [said Fanny], 

The book’s heroine Fanny Price laments the 
possibility of the destruction of trees for mere 
fashion by quoting William Cowper’s The task 
(1785). Cowper was himself by the time of 
publication of Mansfield Park in 1814 somewhat 
old-fashioned, not necessarily a bad thing in 
Fanny’s or Austen’s eyes. 



Left top: Engraving 
of Gidea Hall, Essex, 

1797, from an 
engraving made by 
Humphry Repton.This 
image has been used 
as the cover image for 
paperback editions of 
Mansfield Park. 

WikiCommons 

Left bottom: Jane 
Austen’s home in 
Chawton, Hampshire, 
now the Jane Austen 
House Museum. 
Austen lived at 
Chawton from 1809 
until the year of her 
death, 1817. During 
this time the novels 
Sense and sensibility, 
Pride and prejudice, 
Mansfield Park, Emma, 
Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion were 
published.There is 
no record of garden 
layout (which was 
bigger and included an 
orchard) in Austen’s 
time.The present 
garden shows plants 
known then, and 
includes common 
wildflowers of the 
region. 

photo Bernadette Hince 
2016 

Left:The Elizabethan 
estate of Loseley 
Park in Surrey has 
been cited as a 
possible inspiration 
for Donwell Abbey in 
Jane Austen’s Emma. 

photo Richard Kluczynski 
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Woodlands, and oaks in 
particular, had a nationalistic 
and symbolic value. During the 
wayward years of the Regency, 
centuries-old forests were used 
as piggy-banks to be raided 
when gambling debts grew 
out of control, regardless of 
the consequences, and without 
reference to their importance 
in social and generational 
continuity. 

It is interesting to observe the 
change in fashion in landscape 
gardening and in literature in 
Austen’s short lifetime alone. 


Top:‘A view in 
Parramatta N S Wales 
looking East'. 
Watercolour drawing 
by Augustus Earle, 
1825-1828. 
Rose Hill, Parramatta, 
was established by 
Governor Phillip 
as a government 
farm. Although 
the buildings seen 
here are military or 
agricultural in nature, 
the composition of 
the painting reflects 
late 18th and early 
19th century notions 
of the picturesque. 

State Library of New 
South Wales 

Below: Bill 
Gammage’s 2012 
The biggest estate 
on earth documents 
the long history 
of Indigenous 
land management 
in the Australian 
environment. 


Both of these artistic genres demonstrate the 
increasing dislocation from the traditional social 
and political values which the landed estate 
embodied. 

Emma 

Emma (1816) arguably represents the zenith of 
Austen’s literary prowess and her most optimistic 
social vision. In it, the heroine appreciates the 
value of George Knightley’s estate: 

The respectable size and style of the building, its 
suitable, becoming, characteristic situation, low and 
sheltered - its ample gardens stretching down to 
meadows washed by a stream, of which the Abbey, 
with all the old neglect of prospect, had scarcely a sight 
- and its abundance of timber in rows and avenues, 
which neither fashion nor extravagance had rooted up 
... It was just what it ought to be, and looked what it 
was - and Emma felt an increasing respect for it, as the 
residence of a family of such true gentility, untainted in 
blood and understanding (p 353). 


Donwell Abbey’s ‘old neglect of prospect’, 
which Austen is clearly presenting favourably, 
suggests both its incumbent’s respect for history 
and his sense of responsibility for the estate’s 
stewardship. 

The symbolic use of the estate as indicative 
of the moral character of its owner, as well as 
representative of the wider social and moral 
hierarchy, is well established in British literature 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries. 

Exploring further 

I hope to make use of my previous studies in 
this area in future research into late 18th-century 
landscape gardening in Australian properties, 
such as those in Tasmania and New South 
Wales. The use of Brownesque features in 
landscape design in Australia during this period 
may prove informative, taking into account its 
ethical dimensions, especially with respect to the 
notions of conservation and social responsibility. 
Bill Gammage’s significant work The biggest 
estate on earth: how Aborigines made Australia 
(Allen & Unwin, 2012) documents a far older 
history of principled land management in the 
Australian environment. 


Jane Austen (1814) Emma ed Ronald Blythe (1966) 
Penguin, Harmondsworth; Pride and Prejudice (1813) 
ed Tony Tanner Penguin, Harmondsworth (1981); 
Mansfield Park (1985) ed Tony Tanner, Penguin, 
Harmondsworth. 


Dr Jennifer Evans has a PhD in English from the 
University of Western Australia, titled ‘Improving novels: 
validating discourses and didacticism, 1800-1820’. 
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AGHS news 

Isabel Mackenzie 

We were saddened to hear of the death of Isabel 
Mackenzie of Wbmbat Park on 30 December 2017. 

Isabel and Alistair Mackenzie bought Wombat Park 
on the outskirts of Daylesford in central Victoria from 
the Brooke family in 1996, making them only the 
second family to own this historic property dating from 
1854. Isabel embraced the garden and with Stewart 
Henderson set about caring for and restoring the whole 
garden. The friendship that developed between Isabel 
and Stewart has been key to the garden’s survival. 

I liken the gardener and friend relationship Isabel and 
Stewart had to the friendship between Dame Elisabeth 
Murdoch and Michael Morrison. 

AGHS working bees took place there from the last couple 
of years of the Brooke family’s ownership until about 
the end of 2016. Isabel Mackenzie inspired me with her 
management of this garden and her understanding of 
weed control. The first time we worked there for Isabel 
was just as the seed from what was then a dominant weed 
in the garden, sticky weed or cleavers, Galium aparine, 
was bursting forth. Isabel asked whether — if we were to 
come again —it would be possible to come a month earlier 
so that we could pull the sticky weed before it spread its 
seed, surely one of the most effective ways of eliminating 
problem weeds from a garden. In the following years 
we went a month earlier, and I like to think that AGHS 
contributed to a significant reduction of this troublesome 
weed at Wombat Park. 

Isabel was a passionate environmentalist and I 
remember her ringing me in early 2015 asking for 
John Hawker’s phone number. She was concerned 


Isabel Mackenzie chats to gardener Stewart Henderson in the garden 
at Wombat Park, 2015. photo Julie Hough 

about the removal of red gums for the widening of 
the Western Highway between Beaufort and Ararat. 

She said to me that she was prepared to chain herself 
to the trees to save them from the bulldozer. I can 
remember saying, ‘Well, that would make the news, 

Isabel’, and only a couple of days later hearing the radio 
news saying ‘91 year old grandmother chains herself to 
tree to stop road works in western Victoria’. 

In March 2017 Miffy Gilbert gave the first of the 2017 
AGHS lectures on her further research, funded by the 
Victorian branch, into early photographs of Wombat 
Park. Isabel was there, as were members of the Brooke 
family. Miffy told me early in 2018 that in late 2017 
when she was in the Daylesford area she was able to call 
on Isabel, and remarked on what a delightful time they 
had together. 

Vale Isabel Mackenzie. TT , 

Helen Page 


Wensleydale afternoon tea 

Wensleydale glowed in the afternoon 
sunshine of 22 April 2018 as 
members of the South Australian 
Garden History Society gathered for 
a ribbon-cutting ceremony. 

There was an array of delicacies and 
plenty of tea consumed as AGHS 
chairman Richard Heathcote and 
South Australian branch chair 
Elizabeth Ganguly officially cut the 
ribbon. 


Afternoon tea at Wensleydale in the 
Adelaide Hills, 
photo Sandra Kearney 
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National Trust honour for Colleen Morris 

Congratulations to heritage consultant and former chair 
of the Australian Garden History Society Colleen Morris! 
Colleen, fellow AGHS Sydney and Northern NSW branch 
committee member Christine Hay, and Wingecarribee 
Shire Council’s Natural Resource Projects Co-ordinator 
Ian Perkins have won a National Trust annual heritage 
award for their study Berrima , Sutton Forest and Exeter 
cultural landscape assessment. The award was announced 
at the 2018 awards ceremony in Sydney on 5 May 2018. 

The study was aimed at raising awareness of the 
significance of the landscape to encourage further 
statutory protection and provide the basis for a heritage 
impact assessment of a proposed coal mine in the area. 

In her acceptance speech, Colleen Morris said: 

Cultural landscapes across NSW are under threat from 
mining, infrastructure and urban development. Communities 
are faced with radical proposals to transform the landscapes 
they value. 

The protection of cultural landscapes has become a moral 
issue in the face of powerful economic arguments by giant 
corporations. 

The best way to protect a cultural landscape is for the 
community to be actively involved in the process. The 
Berrima Residents Association commissioned this study so 
that they were armed with a concise document they could 
use as a tool in their arguments against a proposed mine. 
Another aim is to gain greater statutory recognition of the 
significance of their local area and its sensitive management. 



L to R, Christine Hay, Colleen Morris, and Eric Savage (Berrima Residents 
Association) at the National Trust’s awards ceremony in May 2018. 
photo National Trust 



The beautiful restoration work on Umina’s pergolas, 
photo Lynne Jordan 


Some work at Umina 

Members who were at the 2017 annual conference 
of AGHS in Melbourne will remember a splendid 
lunch on the lawn in the shade at Umina, home of the 
CWA of Victoria. Lynne Jordan shares the story of 
restoration work in the garden of Umina: 

On a day late in April 2018 members of the 
Australian Garden History Society gathered at 
Umina, appropriately armed and ready to strike a 
large wisteria awaiting extensive pruning. 

The members pulled, pushed and cut to reveal a very 
shaky pergola indeed. A second pergola also revealed 
some problems with the cement uprights. We were 
very lucky that CWA state treasurer Janette O’Keefe 
from south-west Victoria was on hand to assist and in 
true CWA style, made sure everyone had a cuppa and 
home cooked goodies. Our state president’s husband 
Terry then came in his large truck from Colac to take 
the cuttings away. It took three truck loads! 

Peter Moyle commenced restoration work on the two 
wisteria pergolas in May 2018. While some mornings 
were a little chilly, the days were beautiful and sunny. 
The bare structures in themselves are beautiful. 

We had thought that it was only the wooden 
structures that needed repair, but as Peter got 
further into the job he realised that the cement 
uprights were also in poor shape. Within the budget 
Peter was able to fix all the wood on one pergola, 
the long lengths of wood on the second pergola, and 
cement uprights on both. 

I would like to thank the members of the Garden 
History Society for the hard work you have done and 
continue to do in our garden, and also for the grant 
you provided so the pergolas could be restored to 
their glory. Peter has done a wonderful job. 

Lynne Jordan is Executive Director of the Country 
Women’s Association of Victoria. 
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Net Brennan and Natalie Tapson (2017) 

The Gardens - celebrating Tasmania's botanical 
treasure 1818-2018 

Department of Primary Industries, Parks,Water and 
Environment, Hobart, paperback, 60 pages, $24.95 

This beautifully curated and presented book is 
a celebration of 200 years of history of the Royal 
Tasmanian Botanical Gardens and was produced to 
celebrate its bicentenary in April 2018. The quality 
and range of photographs included is remarkable — 
from intricate details of plants and flowers to historical 
images and landscapes. The connection of people with 
the Gardens is evident in the stories and historical 
photographs that show several generations of families 
visiting and enjoying the Gardens. This strong 
connection has resulted in a passionate commitment 
and enjoyment of ‘our’ Gardens, which extends 

beyond visitors — more 
than 450,000 visitors 
come to the Gardens 
every year — to staff, 
media presenters and 
board members. 

Appropriately, the 
book starts at the 
‘beginnings’ — detailing 
how this ancient 
landscape is rich in 
Aboriginal heritage. It then moves onto the history 
of the Gardens, where the land was initially used 
for farming in the early days of the colony. By i860 
the Gardens were open to the public with more 
focus on their scientific and education role, raising 
funds through the sale of seed, fruit trees, vines 
and exotic trees. 

The book outlines the ‘landscape’ of the Gardens, 
which include a living collection of more than 
4000 species set in 14 ha of gardens and lawns. 

Many of the planting themes and plant species are 
connected to the passion of individual people and/ 
or historical circumstances. The structures within 
the gardens are described and illustrated with 
photographs. There are sections outlining community 
involvement through friends, volunteers, educational, 
community and artistic events. Fittingly, the book 
concludes with the theme of ‘conservation’ with a 
focus on the Tasmanian Seed Conservation Centre 
that began in 2005 and now has more than 43 million 
viable seeds from 1100 species collected and stored. 

Alpine ecologist Dr Jennie Whinam has worked 
with Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens staff on 
several conservation projects, including the critically 
endangered subantarctic Macquarie Island endemic 
cushion plant A zorella macquariensis. 



Beth Wilson (2017) Brisbane houses with 
gardens 

Published by Beth Wilson, Brisbane, 192 pp, 
paperback, $39.99 



Beth Wilson has lived all her life in Brisbane and 
began a busy landscape architecture practice 
in 1970. She was an inaugural member of the 
Australian Garden History Society. Her book 
celebrates the environment, 
people, houses and gardens 
of Brisbane, many of which 
Beth first saw as a child from 
a tram or her parents’ car in 
the late 1930s. The order is 
chronological, starting before 
first settlement in 1824, though 
the first people to live on the 
big river had slight ephemeral 
dwellings, and our knowledge 
of them is also slight. 


Progressing through periods 
such as ‘Villas on the Terraces’ 
and ‘the Federated Landscape’, the book traces 
the growth of Brisbane by describing houses 
and housing styles, with relatively fleeting 
descriptions of their gardens. The fate of these 
buildings is tracked through booms and busts, 
from residential to institutional and back, and 
in too many cases to demolition. Governors, 
lord mayors and architects are profiled in what 
is a personal, idiosyncratic account of Brisbane’s 
development from a convict settlement to a 
modern city. 


The evolution of the bush house as an Australian 
contribution (the only one?) to garden styles, and 
the use of clam shells in Queensland gardens are 
well covered, as are the impact of Harry Oakman 
on the design of parks and public spaces and an 
account of the gardenesque in Brisbane. The 
last chapter, ‘My interest’, covers Beth’s work 
and that of Wilson Architects, and the story of 
the house she and her husband have lived in for 
many years. 


I found the joy of the book to be the 
photographs, plans and diagrams — on most 
pages they take up more space than the text and 
richly illustrate the stories being told. The book 
would be enjoyed by Brisbane people and those 
interested in the evolution of house and garden 
styles in Australia. 


John Taylor is a former chair of the Society’s 
national management committee. He lives and 
looks after a garden in Brisbane. 
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Exhibitions 



Australian PlantBank, Australian Botanic Garden, 
Mount Annan until Sunday 29 July 2018 (Monday to 
Friday 10 am-4 pm) and selected weekends 

Blue Mountains Botanic Garden, Mount Tomah 
Saturday 11 August - Sunday 23 September 2018 
(daily 9.30 am-4.30 pm) 

The annual international Margaret Flockton Award 
commemorates the contribution of Margaret Flockton to 
Australian scientific botanical illustration. 

Uniquely among international art awards, it focuses on 
contemporary scientific botanical illustration, as distinct from 
botanical art. It is supported by the Maple Brown Family and 
the Foundation and Friends of the Botanic Gardens. 

The works exhibited are not only beautifully drawn works 
of art, but scientifically accurate botanical illustrations which 
play a vital role in helping botanists and researchers to 
understand plants. 


Erie: 'Archiving Ephemeral Beauty' 
Erie Art Museum Gallery, USA 
15 June-16 September 2018 



Co-curated by artist 
and gardener Susan 
Kemenyffy, this exhibit 
presents submissions to the 
Smithsonian Institution 


documenting 15 of the Erie 
region’s most exceptional 
gardens. As Kemenyffy 
writes, a garden is a 
timebased work of art 


whose transient nature 


Wolf Bend, the 
garden of Laurel 
and Roger 
Taft, in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, 
adjacent to the 
Great Lake Erie. 

photo Laurel Taft 


and quality depends 
upon collaboration between a person and place. The 
exhibition is supported by the Smithsonian Archives of 
American Gardens in Washington DC, in partnership 
with the Garden Club of America with its 200 clubs and 


18,000 members. For more than a quarter of a century 
the Smithsonian Archives have documented with images, 
maps, and data over 4700 American gardens. 


'Trees' 

ANCA Gallery, Canberra 

Wednesday 18 July - Sunday 5 August 2018 

This exhibition is a reflection of six artists’ 
experience of seeing, being with and listening 
to trees. The artists — Sharon Peoples, Wendy 
Dodd, Janet Meaney, Marli Popple, Susan 
Hey, and Deborah Faeyrglenn — explore their 
relationship to trees both above and below the 
earth’s surface using textiles, paint, drawing, 
sound and video. Living in Canberra and its 
environs, designed at the heart of the Garden City 
movement, it is difficult to avoid contact with 
trees. They are in the city’s gardens and streets, 
and define its landscapes. Senior researcher from 
CSIRO Colleen MacMillan joins the artists’ talk 
at 2 pm on Saturday 21 July 2018. 



Tree Secrets (detail) (one in a series), Deborah 
Faeyrglenn watercolour and graphite, 2018. 
courtesy of the artist 


London: 'Cedric Morris: Artist 
Plantsman' (Garden Museum) and 
'Cedric Morris: Beyond the Garden 
Wall' (Philip Mould & Company gallery) 
until 22 July 2018 

Welsh-born artist Cedric Morris (1889—1982) was 
both a painter and a plantsman. He bred many 
named varieties of iris; a cultivar of oriental poppy is 
named for him. He painted mainly portraits, flower 
paintings and landscapes. Concurrent exhibitions, 
‘Cedric Morris: Artist Plantsman’ and ‘Cedric Morris 
Beyond the Garden Wall’, are now displaying some 
of his spectacular paintings at the Garden Museum 
(Lambeth Palace Rd) and Philip Mould & Company 
gallery (Pall Mall). 
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Getting to 
know them 


Sophie Ducker 

In late 2002, journalist Jane Holth interviewed Melbourne 
botanist and botanical historian Sophie Ducker, who was 94 
at the time. Sophie Ducker (1909—2004) was born Charlotte 
Klemperer Edle von Klemenau in Berlin on 9 April 1909. 
After marrying Johann Friedrich Ducker in the 1930s, 
she and her family fled Germany and came, eventually, to 
Australia, arriving in 1941 via Persia and Rhodesia. 

Sophie had a particular interest in the study of marine algae 
and seagrasses. She joined the University of Melbourne’s 
botany department as a research assistant in 1944. By the 
time of her official retirement from the university 30 years 
later, she was a distinguished and accomplished scientist. 

Her strong interest in the botanical history of Australia and 
her great love of books led eventually to her donation of 
some 1200 books on botany to the University of Melbourne’s 
Baillieu Library. 


A clear picture of Sophie as a strong, direct and accomplished 
person emerges from the three interviews for the AGHS oral 
history project. When this is combined with other sources 
including Michael Wynne’s 2008 article ‘Phycological 
trailblazer no. 28 Sophie C. Ducker’, it is difficult to escape 
the thought that it is time for a biography of Sophie Ducker. 
Here are some excerpts from the three interviews of 2002. 

Jane Holth Dr Ducker 


I’m not so interested whether they have different 
types of azaleas or gladioli or things because I’m 
not really as I’ve told you before, not interested 
in horticulture. I’m a botanist and I’m an historical 
botanist. I’m very interested, for instance, in the 
French.There were ten exploring expeditions, 
French ones, which came to Australia, and the 
repercussions of those in Europe are tremendous 
and that’s the sort of interest I have, and the 
impression which the French took back, quite 
different to the English explorers.... 


Sophie Ducker Don’t call me Dr Ducker - I’m Sophie. 

JH When did you start becoming interested in horticulture? 

Sophie Ducker I’m not interested in horticulture. I’m a 
botanist ... I like my garden and I’m interested in gardens 
but I’m not interested in horticulture per se. I’m interested in 
the environment and when this society [the Australian Garden 
History Society] was being founded somebody put my name 
down without me even knowing. 

JH Do you know why you became so interested in botany, 
was it your family? 


Book lover, phycologist (algae specialist) and botanical historian 
Sophie Ducker. 

photo courtesy Pauline Ladiges 


[At meetings], the intimacy of the early time of the 
Garden History Society was wonderful because 
people put their personal pride into making 
welcomes to people from Melbourne or Adelaide 
or Sydney. 

I think it’s absolutely time that we liberated 
ourselves from the attachment to European 
[plants and animals] ... I don’t come from 
England but I come from the same temperate 
climate-1 mean essentially it's the same sort of 
vegetation-not much different between England, 
and you call it English, I call it European because 
it’s the same vegetation. It’s only until it becomes 
Mediterranean-we must just liberate ourselves 
and see we are now in Australia. I think it’s very 
important that even the Garden History Society 
doesn’t veer back only to the English garden or 
to the European garden. It’s Australia and we 
have a history which is now 150 or 200 years old. 
We must go back to the early Australian gardens. 

I think that’s very important. 


Sophie Ducker When I was six my grandmother taught 
me-l had scarlet fever-and she showed me howto press 
plants and I’ve been ever interested in it since, then I studied 
botany in Germany, and I was particularly interested in marine 
botany... 
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